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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders con- 
vened on Seventh-day, the 12th inst. 

Both morning and afternoon sittings were 
comforting and encouraging seasons. 

An aged Friend expressed at the opening 
the feelings of gratitude that filled his heart 
on looking over such an assemblage of 
Friends, and recalling the fifty years in which 
he had been:} privileged to meet with them. 
Very few of those with whom he had then 
mingled in this capacity were now with us, 


. but their places were filled by others, some of 


whom perhaps had come into the world since 
that time. That they had been preserved as 
a united body was cause of thankfulness to 
the Giver of all Good, and inspired the be- 
lief that as each dwelt near to the Fountain 
of Divine Love they would still be preserved 
in unity. 

There was very little variation from the 
usual answers to the four Queries addressed 
to this meeting, except that two of the Quar- 
terly Meetings had in their answers to the 
second Query confined themselves to the lat- 
ter clause. This omission was explained by 
an Elder of one of those Meetings—that they 
regarded the Jatter as including the former, 
and while there might be a difference of sen- 
timent as to what constituted “soundness in 
word and doctrine,” all would admit the ne- 
cessity that ministers should be “careful to 
minister in the ability that God gives.” 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 


A Friend from another Yearly Meeting 
alluded to the brief advice given to him when 
young in the ministry, to “ begin in the life, 
to continue in the life, and to end in the life.’” 
That when religious truth is opened to the 
mind, and after being dwelt under, there is 
an obligation to express it, there should no 
thought be taken as to how it should be ex- 
pressed, and no effort made to embellish it, 
but relying solely on the ability which would 
be furnished; give it as simply as possible, 
without preface or apology. 

A concern was expressed in these meetings 
that so much of the vocal service devolves upon 
the ministers, when, considering the object of 
them, it might be expected that the elders 
would take at least an equal share in the ex- 
pression of concern and exercise. One of 
the ministers, in allusion to this subject, ex- 
pressed his belief that if ministers were more 
silent the elders would express more. It was 
thought, however, that there was a more than 
usua] care to be brief on the part of those 
who are accustomed to public speaking, and 
to bear in mind that they are not preaching 
to promiscuous gatherings, but speaking to 
brethren and sisters of, it is presumed, relig~ 
ious experience, and equally interested with 
themselves in the subjects appropriate to a 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 

A feeling of sweet solemnity and a sense 
that the bonds of love and unity had been 
strengthened, crowned the close, after two. 
sittings. 
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‘The meetings held at our various houses 
om First-day morning were of much interest, 
and were largely attended both by our own 
members and by others. The Race street 
end of the meeting house, at Fifteenth and 
Race, was densely filled some time before the 
usual hour for assembling, and a Friend 
prese1t recommended the meeting to settle 
into silence. Samuel M. Janney, of Virginia, 
then addressed the meeting, giving a clesr 
statement of the principles of spiritual Christ- 
ianity as the Society of Friends has so long 
heid them and the doctrines of immediate 
Divine guidance, and of the saving and cleans- 
‘ing power of that Christ which forever abides 
with man, were ably expounded by other 
speakers. The meeting, though so densely 
crowded, was reverently attentive until the 
close. 

Satisfactory meetings were held in the other 
usual places. 

The Childrens’ Meeting, at Race street, in 
the afternoon, was also very large, manifest- 
‘ing the deep interest in the First-day School 
movement among us. Nine schools were 
represented. It was felt that the thoughtful 
care now concentrated upon the training of 
the little children among us, must in time 
bear good fruits, and tend to strengthen our 
religious body in the future. 

Further particulars of the Yearly Meeting 
next week. 


— +~0r-— 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


BY TOEIR DAUGHTER, A. M. H. WATTS. 
Concluded from page 182. 


In 1865 William Howitt published “A 
‘History of the Discovery and Exploration of 
-Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand.” 
‘These two volumes, written con amore, 
through their author’s personal sympathy 
‘with exploration, contain in their concluding 
“pages a manly and touching memorial of the 


-death of his youngest son, Herbert Charlton, 


-& dauntless young explorer, a youth of a sin- 
-gularly guileless and noble nature. In June, 
1863, Herbert Charlton Howitt was drowned 
in Lake Brumner, New Zealand, with two of 
his pariy, whilst engaged upon an arduous 
aandert: king —the opening up of the west coast 
of the Middle Island. 

In 1863 William Howitt published a small 
volume on tie subject of transportation as 
the only means of convict reform, and also 
on certain practices of great cruelty under 
the game jaws which prevail on ail the game 
preserving estates. Also he wrote about this 
time a series of valuable letters on Co-opera- 
tion, which appeared in a paper entitled the 
“*Co-operator,’ and many contributions, at 


various times, to the pages of the “Animal 
World.” 

Between 1856 and 1864 Mary Howitt sent 
various anonymous contributions to the peri- 
odical literature of the day. She edited also 
“A Treasury of Stories for the Young,” 
assisted by her younger daughter, who, since 
the marriage of the elder one, in 1859, to the 
son of the late Alaric A. Watts, the poet, 
had stepped into her sister’s position, so to 
speak, of “ Assistant Secretary” to her 
mother. Mary Howitt also wrote a story for 
young people, entitled ‘ Tillieslea,” and cor- 
rected and enlarged, for republication by Al- 
fred W. Bennett, the greater number of her 
earlier juvenile bocks, in a uniform edition. 
Lastly, in 1864, she published, perhaps the 
most carefully elaborated of ali her prose 
works of imagination, a work in three vol- 
umes, the scene of which is laid in Wales. 
This book, the result of several summers 
spent with her family in North Wales, where 
she had studied with exceeding interest the 
legends, manners and customs of the princzi- 
pality, contains probably the most bighly 
finished pictures of human character and 
natural scenery which have flowed from the 
pen of this experienced authoress, 

In 1865 Her Mejesty granted William 
Howitt a pension from the Civil List, in 
acknowledgment of his and his wife’s long 
and valuable literary services. 

In 1867 William and Mary Howitt re- 
moved with their unmarried daughter from 
Highgate to the neighborhood of Esher, in 
Surrey, some fifteen miles from London; a 
neighborhood charming in itself, and en- 
deared to them by the memory of their for- 
mer residence, some five-and twenty years 
previously. The love of the country, so con- 
spicuous in the writings of these authors, has 
always more or less i: flucnced them in the 
choice of a residence, and though for so 
many years reriding in the immediate vicinity 
of London, they always ccntrived to give a 
certain character of picturesqueness to their 
various homes, and to surround themselves 
with greenery, flowers, trees, and a garden of 
more or less extent, and commanding some 
near outlet to the fields, Their cottage at 
Esher, called “the Orchard,” and standing 
in the midst of an extensive flower and fruit 
garden, whence its name, in a pleasant rural 
neighborhood, amply graiified their taste 
both within and without. 

There William Howi t completed a work 
which, requiring much research, more or less 
occupied him two or three years—* The 
Northern Heights of London,” and which 
may be regarded as a third volume of his 
* Visits to Remarkable Places.’ ‘This work 
comprises much antiquarian and topographi- 
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cal matter, intermingled with agreeable gos- 
sip about by-gone men and manners con- 
nected with the very many ‘remarkable 
places” within the range of Hampstead and 
Highgate and the adjacent neighborhood 
spreading over the range of hills to the north 
of London. Long a resident in this locality, 
and taking his daily walks amidst these sites 
of historical and antiquarian interest, the 
author had worked con amore on his book, 
and produced a volume which was warmly 
welcomed by the press as a way store house 
of anecdote and fact set forth with the au- 
thor’s well-known graphic power. 

At “the Orchard” Mary Howitt com- 
posed a series of simple popular ballads, the 
subjects homely but full of pathos and reli- 
gious tenderness and experience, admirably 
adapted to touch the hearts of the laboring 
poor. 

They appeared in a cheap periodical of 
wide circulation. They have not as yet been 
collected into a volume. She a!so wrote sev- 
eral ballads and poems for the young at this 
time, together with a juvenile story entitled 
“John Oriel’s Start in Life,” and for the 
same publishers, Messrs. Partridge & Co., 
another juvenile volume, called “ Our Four- 
footed Friends.” This latter was a little 
book specially intended to foster in the hearts 
of her youthful readers love of and sympathy 
with the animal creation. She also wrote for 
the same publishers a series of papers upon 
“ Birds and their Nests,” and a tract entitled 
“A Few Words on a Neglected Subject,” 
being letters addressed specially to those who 
have care of the young, regarding the impor- 
tance of impressing upon the youthful heart 
@ reverence for the sanctity of life in the 
smallest living thing.” The sufferings of the 
animal creation have ever called forth lively 
sympathy on the part of our authors, and 
they have always sought by their writings 
and their personal example to excite equal 
sympathy in the hearts of others. ‘They 
have, for a series of years, been not infre- 
quent contributors to the pages of the excel- 
lent newspaper specially devoted to the ‘* pro- 
tection of animals ”—“ The Animal World.” 

The Howitts did not remain long statiovary 
at Esher, however attractive their cottage 
might be. During the last ten or fifteen 
years of their industrious lives, frequently 
experiencing a necessity for change of scene 
and objects of thought, they had been accus- 
tomed to pass the summer or autumn months 
in some new temporary home. Sometimes 
their place of s journ would be Wales or the 
Isle of Wight, the Cotswold Hills in Glou- 
cestershire, or the Peak of Derbyshire. 
Sometimes even their summer rambles would 
extend into France, Germany or Switzerland, 


Much interesting fresh material for literary 
work was frequently in these pleasant places 
discovered by them. 

This love of new scenes and experiences, 
this keen enjoyment of change, this power of 
mentally and physically adapting themselves 
to the new life around them, together with 
their invariably simple habits and hours, and 
daily exercise, on foot, amongst the beautiful 
and sublime scenes of nature, so different 
from the monotonous and at the same time 
over-stimulated life of crowded cities have 
unquestionably helped to preserve, under the 
Divine blessing, to William and Mary How- 
itt their enjoyment of an originally healthy 
physical and mental constitution far on into 
an advanced old age, and to give, as it were, 
the glow of a calm, balmy Indian summer to 
the writings as well as to the life of this 

eriod, 

To visit Italy had been a day-dream of our 
authors throughout their lives, but various 
circumstances had prevented its realization 
until the spring of 1870. In the previous 
year their daughter Margaret had passed, in 
company with friends, through Italy, en route 
for the Holy Land. That rapid glance at 
the beautiful classic land determined her to 
induce her parents to make their long- 
dreamed-of visit to Italy. 

April, 1870, therefore saw our three trav- 
elers set forth for a summer’s sojourn in 
Switzerland and a winter’s sojourn in Italy. 
The Howitts were at Zurich when the first 
tidings of the outbreak of the Franco Prus- 
sian war reached them. The horrors of this 
struggle called forth from William Howitt 
an indignant protest against the inhuman 
cruelties and maduess of war, which shaped 
itself into a blank verse poem, entitled “ The 
Mad War Planet.’ This poem, giving its 
title to the volume, was printed with several 
shorter poems, also composed amidst the 
Alps, and published in the spring of 1871. 
This volume was completed in Italy. In his 
preface the author says, ‘‘ Whilst almost daily 
ascending the snow-clad mountains of Swit- 
zerland and Northern Italy, whilst gazing on 
their silent gleziers, traversing their noble 
forests, or listening to the sounds of their 
rushing rivers, or the musical cadences of 
their pastoral rills on their Alpine heights, in 
that health and vigor rarely consciwus of 
fatigue, which are the results of temperance, 
physical activity and the blessing of God, 
these poems have been written. Amidst the 
peace of nature in these glorious lands, the 
continual tidings of the incredible barbarities 
of war, wflicted on each other by peoples 
calling themselves civilized and Christian, 
have stimulated me to make that solemn pro- 
test against such prodigious madness and 
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crime in this period of pretended enlighten- 


ment, which ought to be uttered by every 
man and woman who claim to be in their 
senses.” “The lyrical poems which conclude 
the volume,” observes a reviewer, “are out- 
bursts from the sanctum of the poet’s heart; 
they are combinations of a childlike purity 
and tenderness of spirit, with the indignant 
protest of an aged seer against the blindness 
and hardness of the human heart in its deal- 
ings with its Lord and with its brether man; 
of awe sympathy with suffering in man 
and with beauty in nature, mingling fervent 
spiritual aspiration with religious assurance.” 

During this summer of 1870, thus agree. 
ably passed in Switzerland, Mary Howitt 
wrote a conclusion to her little book entitled 
“Mary Leeson,” which seeks to embody the 
ideas of the authoress regarding education. 
This second part she calls “A Pleasant Lite,” 
and in it she has worked out in the early 
womanhood of Mary Leeson the happy results 
of the training of the mind and heart through 
love. In this volume Mary Howitt has very 
charmingly introduced her experiences of 
Swiss life, mingled with descriptions of the 
sublime and lovely scenery surrounding the 
Lake of the Four Cantons. A new and 
revised edition of the first part of ‘“ Mary 
Leeson” also appeared about this time. In 
1870 and 1871 appeared, also, beautiful 
reprints of Mary Howitt’s “ Birds and Flow- 
ers,” and “Sketches of Natural History,” 
— by Messrs. Nelson, of Edinburgh, 

ndon and New York, and very tastefully 
illustrated by H. Giacomelli. At the same 
time pC a reprint of William Howitt’s 
juvenile tale of “ Jack of the Mill.” 

In October, 1870, our travelers, crossing the 
Alps, soon found themselves at home amidst 
Italian sights and sounds, at Bellagio, on the 
banks of the beautiful Lake of Como. As win- 
ter approached, they visited Venice and Flor- 
ence, en roufe for Rome. Their delight in 
Italy, so rich in historical and poetical asso. 
ciation, in beauty both of nature and art, 
more than realized their expectations. In 
Rome they passed the memorable winter of 
1870, watching with deep interest the start- 
ling changes which marked the dawn of the 
new era in which “the Eternal City ” became 


the capital of united Italy. The author of 


“the History of Priestcraft” it may be sup. 
posed would warmly sympathize with the Ital- 
ian Liberals, and watch with peculiar interest 
the totterings of the Papal power, the down- 
fall of which in his book, written in early 
manhood, he anticipated, little imagining 
that he himself should in Rome be an eye- 
witness of the “ beginning of the end.” Va- 


rious letters have appeared from the pens of 


the Howitts in papers and periodicals, Eng- 





lish and American, connected with the stir- 
ring events witnessed by them in Rome. 
illiam and Mary Howitt passed “their 
Golden Wedding Day ” in Rome, April 16th, 
1871, this beautiful domestic festival bein 
celebrated for them by the circle of cordia 
friends—English, American, German and 
Italian—who had drawn round them. It was 
a day of sunshine and congratulation ; heaps 
of beautiful flowers were presented to the 
pair, until their little salon was gay and fra- 


grant as a flower-garden in June. One mon- 


ster bouquet, composed of snow-white flowers, 


crowned with a golden bay-wreath, was pre- 
sented by a German friend in the name of 


their absent children. ; 
The Howitts up to the present period 
(1877) have continued to reside in Rome 


during the winter, and to pass their summers 


in the Austrian Tyrol. Some charming pic- 


tures, vivid and picturesque, descriptive of 
these happy summers, spent by the Howitts 
in an ancient fresco-covered mansion, situated 
in a lovely spot of the Pusterthal, and com- 
manding views of the Dolomite-land, have 
appeared in “ Lippincott’s Illustrated Maga- 


zine,” from the pen of Margaret Howitt, 


under the title of “‘ Our Home in the Tyrol.” 


A volume would scarcely suffice to set forth 
in detail before our readers this harmonious, 
beautiful, varied and mentally rich “ Indian 
Summer” chapter in the lives of our vene- 
rated and now venerable authors, to whom 


have been vouchsafed by a loving Heavenly 


Father, so far, not alone length of days, but 
the greater and rarer blessing of continued 
health and mental vivacity, toned and deep- 
ened though it be by the weight of years and 
the chequered experiences of many times and 
many seasons. 

During his continental sojourn William 
Howitt has continued to contribute numerous 
articles to the ‘Spiritual Magazine” on the 
topics connected with “Spiritualism,” so 
called—its literature, phenomena, ete. ; occa- 
sional articles to the “Christian World,” on 
anti-Papal subjects, and has published vari- 
ous letters in other quarters strongly appeal- 
ing to the English public against the legali- 
zation of the practice of vivisection. He 
also, in 1873, published a translation from 
the Italian of a work entitled “ The Religion 
of Rome described by a Roman. In his pre- 
face the translator calls upon the public to 
“ peruse these pages, the evidence ot Romans 
themselves against the Church of Rome, and 
see how completely she has fulfilled the sacred 
prophecies regarding her, and worked out her 
doom.” 

Whilst in Rome William Howitt has stren- 
uously exerted himself, both by writing let- 
ters to the Roman newspapers and by intro- 


ay 
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ducing seed, to forward the cultivation in 
Italy, and especially on the Roman Cam- 
pagna, of the Eucalyptus globulus, the gum- 
tree of Australia, “ celebrated for its valuable 

wer of destroying the malarious element 
in any atmosphere where it grows.” 

Nor has he been less zealous in his endeav- 
ors to promote the establishment in Rome of 
a Society for the Protection of Animals, which 
laudable object he has happily seen accom- 


ease, and of just sufficient of fashion to banish 
stiffness. None of these common-place terms, 
however, ought to enter one’s vocabulary in 
speaking of so sweet a creature as Ma 

Howitt. She has all the simplicity of a child, 
the enthusiasm of a poet, and the quiet, good 
sense of a wife and mother; whilst true 
Christian piety throws over all her lively 
manners and conversation a kind of veil that 
softens and beautifies that which is already 


plished. engaging. I shall always regret that I saw 
During the quiet of his seclusion in the | so little of her.” 


Tyrol William Howitt has, at the request of} One of the Society of Friends, for many 
his children, written down, at considerable | years intimately acquainted with the subjects 
length, many recollections of his life, thus | of this memoir, and numbering them amongst 
forming an autobiography full of much curi-| her most valued friends, having perused this 
ous, valuable and interesting detail. biographical sketch, has requested insertion 

Mary Howitt whilst in Rome has revised a| of the following remarks. She thus writes: 
new edition of her translation of “The Im-| “The manner in which William and Mary 
provisatore,” by the late Hans Christian | Howitt respond to, and ever have responded 
Andersen. to, the claims of domestic life, is, to their 

It has frequently been Supposed by those | friends, one of the most striking characteris- 
who were unacquainted with the subjects of | tics of these gifted authors. The pure, genial 
this memoir, that, having been born members | atmosphere of their household— William and 
of the Society of Friends, they wore the dress | Mary Howitt’s kindly welcome to their well 
and adhered to the formalities of that amiable | ordered and ever hospitable home — their 
but peculiar religious body. This is not, | literary work uniformly laid aside as evening 
however, the case. Early in the course of| closed in, by both father and mother, for the 
their married life William and Mary Howitt | enjoyment of family intercourse—William’s 
ceased to wear the distinguishing garb of the} personal attention to the always attractive 
Friends and to conform to their other exter-| garden, imthe bright, early morning hours— 
nal peculiarities, and later in life they | his active and yet most temperate manner of 
“withdrew from membership” with the|life—his practical teaching of kind consider- 
Society. But for the internal spirit of the} ation towards animals in their every-day 
writing and lives of the early Friends they | service to man—Mary’s eminent practicality 
have always retained a cordial attachment,|as a tenderly loving and devoted wife and 
Indeed, as regards true simplicity of life, of | mother—the gentle influence she ever sheds 
manners and of dress; as regards belief in | around her—felt even by little children as 
the spiritual and moral principles upheld by | she passes them in the street—these and 
George Fox and his associates—who desired| many other attractive traits live in the 
to found no sect, but, in a spirit entirely | memories of the friends of William and 
unsectarian, to leaven a corrupted church | Mary Howitt as ever fresh and refreshing 
and a corrupted society by a revival of the | realities.” 
simplicity, the purity and liberty of primitive 
Christianity ; as regards, he says, the recog- 
nition and acceptance of such principles and 
the following of such practice, William and 
Mary Howitt would still desire and deserve 
to count amongst the followers of the early 
Friends, since such principles and such 
practice may be termed pure Christianity. 

In the “Life and Literary Remains of 
Barbara Hofland,” author of that beautiful 
tale, “The Son of a Genius,” we find the 
following reference to the Howitts at the 
commencement of their literary career, about 
the year 1830: “Mr. and Mrs. Howitt,” 
writes Mrs. Hofland, “were in town; they 
are Friends, you know, and both very sweet 
writers in the annuals. He has not anything | use of spirituous liquors, we desire to offer a 
of the Quaker in his personal appearance, | few remarks upon this subject of such vital 
yet she is so, decidedly, yet with an air of| importance to the whole human family. 

















































To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Having been entrusted with the care of 
publishing the following address in various 
papers, I forward it to you for insertion in 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AN ADDRESS, ON THE SUBJECT OF TEMPER- 
ANCE, ISSUED BY BRISTOL MONTHLY MEET- 
ING OF FRIENDS (BUCKS CONTY, PA.), 
HELD FIFTH MONTH 4TH, 1877. 

Feeling the importance of our testimony 
against the manufacture, sale and use of all in- 
toxicating beverages, and in view of the 
poverty, wretchedness, crime, etc., in our 
midst, traceable to the licensed traffic and 
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We have been encouraged by the labors of 
many, and we hail with gratitude the present 
awakened interest in the cause of Temper- 
ance; and we greatly desire the co-operation 
of all classes and denominations in an effort 
to aid in its progress, 

We sincerely regret the existence of law, 
and of a public sentiment that encourages or 
permits the continuance of a statute that au- 
thoriz2s the traffic in alcoholic drinks, the use 
of which in their various forms, is productive 
of evil and suffering —of vitiated appetites— 
of physical and mental disease that may be 
transmitted to future generations. 

Our pity and earnest solicitude go forth to- 
wards those who are reared in the blighting 
influences of the inebriate. 

Let us steadily discourage the use of alco- 
holic preparations for infants and youth, 
whereby a fondness for it may be acquired. 

And let us not fail to recognize, and greet 
with proper cordiality and words of cheer 
and encouragement, those who have been 
favored to overcome this lamentable weak- 
ness. 

Most earnestly do we desire such a revolu- 
tion in the feeling and sentiment of the peo- 
ple as will prevent, instead of foster and pro- 
tect, a business so ruinous to morals, destructive 
of social order and comfort, and aytagonistic 
to the purpose and progress of Christian 
truth. 

And may we not hope ere long to have 
such persons only placed in offices of trust 
and power as are known to be of thoroughly 
temperate habits ? 

Sincerely do we exhort all classes to make 
it their solemn business and purpose of life, 
to labor, as with one accord, fora cause dear 
to humanity and pleasing in the Divine sight. 

Let us change, if possible, an unhallowed 
custom, and purify the influences that sur- 
round its victims. 

Let all warm hearts be faithful, and all 
who see the light be obedient, and the cause 
of the tempted and suffering will move on to 
an early triumph. 

Signed by direction of the aforesaid Meet- 
ing b Cuas. T. IREDEDL, 7 

nnd Anna WARNER, i Clerks. 








THE true faith in Christ is to believe in 
Christ, and not to think something about 
Christ, or try to settle metaphysical questions 
concerning the relation of Christ to God in 
the physical body. The true conception and 
practice of faith is to believe in God, take 
Christ for our example and leave all the ab- 
struse questions to take care of themselves, 
leaving all matters of uncertainty to the 
Father of mysteries. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LAKE SHORE. 


Miriam and I were sitting in the bay win- 
dow of our pleasant room fronting on Lake 
Michigan, so proverbially rough. It had been 
quite stormy for several days, and the watera 
were very much disturbed. Miriam dropped 
her book and sat gazing upon the rough 
waters for a long time. I sat quietly by with 
needlework, enjoying the stillness of the room, 
and the silence between friends said to be 
such a test of friendship. After quite a little 
season of meditation, Miriam turned to me 
and said, “ Helen, how does the lake affect 
you?” “ Variously,” I answered. ‘‘ When 
rough and violent it appears like some de- 
vouring monster, foaming and rushing to 
seize its prey of shipwrecked sailors, or poor 
fishermen whose necessities compel them to 
venture out upon its rough surface. Its un- 
dulations are so xerpent-like that it makes 
me shudder. Last summer our little Eddy 
fell into the lake from the end of the pier 
where he was fishing, and just escaped drown- 
ing, and for days after it seemed like some 
quiet, deep, designing creature, lying in wait 
for dear confiding little boys. When I went 
to my window I was obliged to turn away 
from the sight of it. I could not endure it. 
A few days after, the body of a drowned man 
was washed ashore in front of our house, and 
lay for some hours before the proper authori- 
ties could be called and have it removed. He 
was quite a fine looking man, apparently of 
middle age, and well dressed. We heard 
afterward that he was a physician in good 
standing. Whether the drowning was by 
accident or design was not known. After 
that I could not look toward the lake with- 
out seeing, in imagination, that poor helpless 
body lying upon the sand, and then the ex- 
cited waters seemed like some great animate 
creature, reaching out to draw victims into its 
capacious mouth. That is the way it affects 
me at times. At other times, as on a bright 
morning when the sun rises and lights up its 
blue rippling surface with golden gleams, or 
in the evening, when the moon makes a path 
of silver light across the waters, it has quite 
another effect. 

“ Then to sit on the beach after a hot, sultry 
day, and watch the little rippling waves 
chasing one another in and breaking into 
spray upon the shining sand, and feel the 
cool, refreshing breezes they bring with them, 
make one enter into sympathy and feel in- 
clined to join in the chase and play. 

“Watching the vessels, large and small, 
borne along over its great bosom, sometimes 
gives me the impression of a large mother 
heart, caring for and guiding her children at 
work or play; so large, so grand, so compre 
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hensive as to take in all their interests and | during the sitting of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 


have abundant room for more without crowd: 
ing. 

“Oh! there are such various phases in the 
aspects of nature, it never grows monotonous, 
and it seems to find such correspondence in 
the different moods of man, that I believe we 
are all instruments giving forth harmony or 
discord acccording as our higher or lower 
natures touch the keys. ‘The musicof the 
spheres’ is not an unmeaning phrase, and I 
sometimes think that ‘man alone,’ the grand 
melody of all created things.” *," 


——_-—~<0—— 





“How do you know, with certainty, the 
truth of your religion?” said an inquirer to 
a humble but faithful disciple. “Just as I 
know the sun shines,” replied the other ; “ be- 
cause I see its light and feel its heat.” And 
so there are thousands, competent and faithful 
witnesses, who know from their own experi- 
ence the truth of Christianity, because they 
have felt in their own hearts and lives its trans- 
forming and comforting and sustaining power. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


The Executive Committee of the General 
Conference of First-day Schvols (composed of 
the Associations in the seven Yearly Meet- 
ings) held a meeting at Race Street meeting- 
house on the evening of the 12th inst. 

The attendance was very small; reasons 
for the absence of twelve of the committee 
were read. The sub committee on Literature 
reported they had prepared for the press a 
considerable number of original and selected 
articles, in prose and verse, for leaflets, of 
which twenty had been printed (500 of each), 
making a total of 10,000. Samples of the 
same were on. the: table. The Executive 
Committee approved the work, and united 
with a proposition of the Literature Com- 
mittee to divide the leaflets equally between 
the seven Associations composing the General | 
Conference, reserving only a few copies of | 
each as samples, to be on sale at Friends’ 
Book Store, 706 Arch street. 

Pailadelphia Association, through the 
Literature Committee of its executive body, 
communicated to the meeting the action taken 
in regard to the Premium Manuscript, and 
requested the judgment of the Executive 
Committee on the proposition to purchase the | 
four selected as the best. The action of 
Pailadelphia Association was approved, and 
$115 were set apart from the funds of the 
General Conference as its pro rata of the 
necessary sum. 

Enxcouraging letters were read from’ mem- 
bers at a distance, who were prevented by 
various reasons from meeting with the com- 
mittee. The committee adjourned to meet 








ing in Tenth month next, the day to be fixed 
by members of that meeting. 


FRIENDS BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association was held on the 
evening of the 14th inst. Henry H. oo 
was called to the chair, and Nathaniel E. 
Janney served asclerk. The attendance was 
not large, but much interest was manifested 
in the success of the effort to establish a cen- 
ter for the publishing and sale of Friends’ 
literature. Free criticism was invited, and 
the general expression of the stockholders was 
not discouraging. 

The Board of Directors presented the ac- 
companying report, which was united with. 
An election for directors was then held, re- 
sulting in the appointment of Dillwyn Par- 
rish, Henry H. Bentley, Isaac H. Clothier, T. 
Ellwood Chapman, Amos J. Peaslee, Clement 
M. Biddle, John Saunders, M. Fisher Long- 
streth, Nathaniel E. Janney, Susan M. Par-- 
rish, Lydia H. Hall and Louisa J. Roberts, 
to serve for the ensuing year. The report 
was as follows: 


There has been little change in the condition and 
prospects of Friends’ Book Association during the 
year just passed. The last annual report, made, as 
usual, before the termination of the year’s business, 
ending Seventh month 1st, could not furnish a state - 
ment thereof. When the inventory of stock was 
taken and settlement made at the close of the year, 
it was found that the profits on sales just paid the 
store expenses, without leaving any surplus, but 
leaving the capital precisely as it was one year be- 
fore, without being further impaired by the year’s 
operations. 

The managers felt satisfied at this result in a pe- 
riod of general business depression. It should also 
be remembered that the enterprise was started with- 
out any prospect or desire for money making, but 
with the object of publishing and distributing 
Friends’ books and other kindred literature, and 
that the business was never expected to do more 
than support such an underiaking without, as is 
usual in such enterprises, having to depend upon 
outside help for the means of existence. 

The amount of sales for the present year has so 
far nearly corresponded with the previous year, but 
until the annual inventory of stock is taken no 
results can be ascertained. 

The managers have not been able to do all that 

might be desired in the direction of carrying out 
the objects of the enterprise, but they are endeav- 
oring to do whatever opportunity and means per- 
mit. While no new works have been published 
since the last report was made, editions have been 
issued of several Friends’ books, among them the 
following: 
* Summary of Christian Doctrines, by S. M. Janney. 
Parrish’s Letters (a letter from a young woman to 
Jos. Parrish and his reply). Janney’s Conversations 
on Religious Subjects. Grounds of a Holy Life, by 
Hugh Turford; and Paul's Speech to the Bishop of 
Creta; bound together, and separately. Barclay’s 
Apology; and The Doctrines and Discipline of the 
Society of Friends, by Wm. Gibbons. 
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S. M. Janney’s new work, Peace Principles Exem- 
plified in the Early History of Pennsylvania, which 
“was published just before the last annual meeting, 
has met with encouraging sale during the year, but 
the merit of the work entitles it to a much larger 
“circulation among Friends and others than it has 
‘thus far received. 

The Board of Managers repeat the statement 
vmade in previous reports, that added experience has 
confirmed them in the belief that the enterprise is 
“one worthy the support and co-operation of all who 
“are interested in our Society. 

While, with many difficulties to contend against, 
it is impossible to realize within a short period all 
that may be desired, it is believed that they are 
slowly advancing in the direction of carrying out 
‘the original objects of the undertaking, and that 
‘with added years Friends’ Book Association may 
‘yet be all that was contemplated and hoped for by 
aits founders. 

Signed by order of the Board. 

Henry H. Benruey, President. 

L. J. Rogerts, Secretary. 


Since the report was prepared 10,000 Leaf- 
lets, on twenty different subjects, have been 
issued for the General Conference of Friends’ 
First-day Schools, and 1,000 Question Papers 
for the use of teachers of the First-day 
School, which can be obtained, at publishers’ 
prices, at the store, 706 Arch street. 


“Snare” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


A thrill of pleasure is felt when I occa- 
sionally see in the writings of those who are 
not of our fold,a full acknowledgment of 
the sufficiency of the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit, as pertaining to our acceptance with 
the great I Am, and the superiority of its 
‘teachings to any of the teachings of men. 
‘Sometimes there is in these writings what 
may almost be called a stray thought, it 
seems so alone amid the evidences of depen- 
«dence upon man-made dogmas. I have be- 
fore me a case in point, wherein the writer 
calls his readers to “turn away from the 
chaffiness of words, and feed upon that which 
is life; even the truth of God revealed by 
His own spirit in the heart that earnestly 
yearns for this ‘ bread of life.’” This quota- 
tion is connected in the book before me with 
the scripture text, “I am the bread of life; 
he that eateth me shall live by me.” The 
writer (I wish I could give thee his name), 
goes on to say, “deep, deep indeed is that 
which the Apostle so truly calls ‘the mystery 
of Christ.’ How distinct and different from 
the history—from that ‘knowing Christ after 
the flesh, which the same Apostle desires, fo 
be delivered from.” Surely this is the Light 
of Truth, struggling amid the darkness of 
popular theology: how plain, how teaching. 

y will not men, especially those who pro- 
fess to be teachers, accept Truth in its beauti- 





ful simplicity, and offer it to the people free 
from that with which the human imagination 
has obscured it? Did these in their ministra- 
tions keep to that which they know, and offer 
to others only that which their own hands 
have handled, there would be less occasion 
found for the complaint, ‘‘ The leaders of the 
people have caused them to err.” 
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WE have, on rare occasions, republished 
articles that have appeared before in our 
paper. We wish our readers to know that 
this has not always been through defect of 
memory. In the course of 34 years new 
readers have come forward, and that which is 
very familiar to our elder readers may not be 
so to the younger, whose attention, perhaps, 
has never been calied to the literature of our 
Society (for it is to articles of this character 
that we allude). We do not desire to sub- 
stitute the old when the new may be better, 
and we gladly welcome to our columns illus- 
trations of our principles in a fresh and mod- 
ern dress; but in a Friends’ periodical, as: in 
social intercourse, the old should not be 
allowed to slip out of sight. 

Neetect oF Reticious Meerines.—The 
unusual number of vacant places in the body 
of thehouse at Phila. Quarterly Meeting, held 
on the 8th inst., called forth an exercise on 
this eubject that is worthy of thoughtful con- 
sideration. That those for whom exercises of 
this kind are offered are not present, and are 
therefore not directly reached by them, is 
sometimes considered a sufficient reason for 
withholding such communications, but the 
views presented on the occasion referred to 
give a different aspect. to the matter. It 
was queried whether those present had been 
faithful to the absent, and whetber they 
were clear as respects the duty they owe their 
children and all others over whom they have 
an influence. 

The word of encouragement or reminder, 
the making such arrangements of our family 
and secular affairs as give reasonable leisure 
on the days set apart for special attention to 
the affairs of the church, that none may be 
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hindered in the carrying out of the objects 
intended, were believed to be within the 
power of most who were then present, and had 
been the practice of our predecessors to a very 
great extent. 

These occasions, it was further remarked, 
ought to be held as holidays—days when we 
may rejoice and be glad together, and thus 
mutually strengthen and encourage each 
other in our spiritual journey. 

We have entire unity with this concern, 
and believe if our members generally were to 
take a more decided stand in reference to the 
attendance of religious and disciplinary 
meetings, they would find the way much 
easier than they imagine. Were it the ruling 


desire of the soul to help forward the cause of 


practical righteousness and a simple religious 
faith, we feel assured that the ever present 
Helper would be near at hand and make the 
way plain and easy for every individual thus 
exercised. ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness,” is the injunction to 
the Christian disciple. If we make this the 
aim and object of all our actions, we chall 
find our best life and our truest peace in such 
exercise of the Divine gifts as lead into fel- 
lowship and communion with those who have 
the same aspirations, and we shall be drawn 
into that nearer sympathy with one another, 
socially as well as religiously, which is the 
true badge of discipleship. 


MARRIED. 

HICKMAN—HALL. —On the 27th of Second mo., 
1877, at the residence of the bride’s parents, under 
the eare of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Ellwood S. 
Hickman, of East Goshen, Chester county, Pa., to 
Amy W. Hall, of Swarthmore, Delaware co., Pa. 
—————————————————EEEE ee 

DIED. 

ANDREWS.—On the 14th of Fourth mo., i877, 
at his residence, Wilmington, Del., Joseph, son of 
the late John H. Andrews, of Darby, in the 41st 
year of his age. 

HICKMAN.—On First month 6th, 1877, Rest S. 
Hickman, in the 6lst year of her age; a member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

WILSON.—On the 13th of Fifth mo., 1877, in 
Philadelphia, Tabitha Wilson, in her 79th year; a 
member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
In a letter received early this month, from 
Abby D. Munroe, Mount Pleasant, 8S. C., she 
says: “We bave had a great deal of un- 





pleasant weather during the month, high 
winds and rain, but it is more settled now. 
Cornelia Hancock came up from Florida two 
weeks since, and is stopping with us awhile 
before going farther North. She is well and 
has enjoyed her winter very much. She spent 
one day in school last week, and was as much 
interested in it as ever. ‘The people grow 
poorer and poorer as time rolls on; I see 
nothing better before them.” 

Accompanying this letter is the usual 
monthly report, being for Fourth month. 
From this we learn there were 74 pupils en- 
rolled, with the astonishing average attend- 
ance of 70! while 34 of them had not been 
absent from a single cession. Fifty-two are 
writing, the same number are in arithmetic, 
29 in geography, etc. 

Anna M. Stanton writes: ‘‘ We pursue the 
even tenor of our way—cutting, mending, 
making, etc., and now our braiding season has 
commenced all are anxious to be at it.” 

** Boys’ work for the month—30 mats, 12 bas- 
kets, and some wood cutting, but not as much 
as last month. 

“ Girls’ work for the month—1 dress, 10 
handkerchiefs, 25 ruffles and collars, 1 bon- 
net, 2 hats, eighty yards Palmetto braid, to- 
gether with aprons, towels, knitting, quilt 
piecing, button holes, ete. 

“Our school is full and lively; our only 
fear is that we will have to close it too soon.” 

So much for our letters. The query may 
arise, Why close these prosperous schools? 
It is readily answered with three words— 
Want of funds! Our Treasurer, Henry M. 
Laing, informs that the treasury is overdrawn, 
and that with the close of the present month 
(Fifth) the schools must be discontinued, unless 
either our coffers are speedily replenished or 
some friends assume the individual responsi- 
bility of the cost of continuing them longer. 
Will Friends suffer them to be dropped ? 

The writer has recently received his annual 
contribution of letters from many of the 
pupils of these schools, and he would if he 
could convey to the authors, and also to the 
readers of the Intelligencer, his appreciation 
of them. This year they number 21—from 
the first class 5, from the second 9, and from 
the third 7. 

The space in the Intelligencer is too limited 
to intrude more than a few extracts. One 
Says: 

x My dear friend—We have a good school, 
and I am getting along very well. Iam in 
the first class, studying grammar, geography 
and spelling. I am 18 yearsold. I am a 
cripple, and don’t grow much. My mother. 
and two sisters are in New York, and I am 
here alone. My father is dead. I have no- 
body but one uncle. I am living with Mrs. 
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Wigfall, and she treats me kindly. We can| grant flowers, etc., adding, ‘‘I never have 
go out in the woods and get enough jessa-| been absent since school has been opened. I 
mine at any time now,” etc. am in geography, Third Reader, grammar, 

Another says: ‘Iam going toschool every | mental arithmetic. After school I have to 
day. I like to go to school. I am in the|sew, and on Saturday I have to wash and 
first class. I am a girl 16 years of age. . . .| iron, and sometimes go to the farm. Weare 
In the summer the girls go and gather wild | farming, planting potatoes and corn to feed 
flowers, all sorts of them. We don’t see any | us next winter. From your little friend.” 
lilies out here. There are some little white| Another, who states he has “been to this 
flowers, look like leaves, grow very low to the | school two months, and I have learned very 
ground. They call them ‘kiss me quick.’ . . .| well,” deplores the industrial condition of 
I nearly forgot to tell you about our spelling | things thus: ‘‘ The work is so dull the people 
match we had on Friday. I studied my| cannot get nothing to do. ... The white 
spelling on Thursday night until I was tired. | farmers all of them is Democrat, and they 
I was up that night till 11 o’clock. All was | don’t want to give the Republicans no work,” 
in vain. I missed one word, and that was | etc. 

Chicago. I do not know how I came to miss it.”| To show that these letters are not studied, 

One of the boys in the same class says: | premeditated compositions, we give a portion 
“T want to tell you how we are getting along | of one which says: “I am a girl about 10 
with our school. We have a very largeschool | years of age. Iam getting along very well 
this year. I wish you could come down here | with my lessons. I am in the third reader 
just to see what a nice school we have. I am| and second geography. I got my lessons all 
14 years of age. There are many kinds of|right the first part of this morning, but I 
flowers now, some of which are very beauti-| don’t know how about after recess, when I 
ful. All of the trees are in bloom. I am|am reciting my mental arithmetic; but any- 
planting a little piece of land in our garden. | how I'll try my, best not to miss it. It makes 
this year. The planters are planting an im-| me feel quite ashamed when I see that all the 
mense quantity of Irish potatoes.” This boy, | rest have theirs right.” 
young as he is, branches off into politics in| Another, who appears to have an arithme- 
this way: “The people are mighty much | tical turn, informs: “I am going to school 
worried about our President. All of the free| every day. I am in long division yet, divid- 
schools are closed. The President is going to | ing by 28,970. I am getting along very well. 
pay all the soldiers who fought on the Re-| I am about 15 years of age. I am still mak- 
publican side in the last war.’’ ing mats. I have done six mats. Miss Stan- 

Second class.—One writes: “I am going to | ton pays the boys for their mats. Miss Mun- 
your school every day. I fiad it to be the | roe is trying to make the scholars hold their 
best school that I ever did go to. Our teachers} pens right. I used to cramp my hand, but I 
try to teach us all they can in accomplishing | stop do so now; I hold my pen correctly. 
an education. They also have a fine Bible| We had a spelling match last week. Oue 
school, which they teach on Sunday nights. | girl whipped the ‘hold’ class. There is not 
. . «+ Oh, it is a beautiful sight to see us all | one in the school can whip her on spelling,” 
in the Sunday evening with our Bibles, sitting | etc. 
around the room reading our Bibles to Miss} The same care as to spelling and freed »m 
Munroe. We read verse and verse about, | from mistakes is manifest in this set as was 
and she explains it tous. Iam at present| in the first, and though there is much of in- 
studying grammar, geography, arithmetic | terest in other letters from which we have not 
and several other studies. My chance has | quoted, if we dwell much longer we will have 
been bad in going to school. I will close by | too little space left for the third class, which, 
saying I hope I will be able to write you a| though of course more illiterate, are of equal 
good letter before long.” importance, from which we shall quote only 

From another : desultory sentences : 

“My dear friend—I am getting along very| “I am going to school every day, and I 
well this year. I am trying to improve with | am get along very well. I like to go to school 
my lessons. I am 10 years old. I have a| every day, but I have to work in the morn- 
brother who is 16 years old. I am in the| ing before I ‘gose’ to school. In the after- 
second class in school. Iam trying to hold | noon I work again, for I have no father to 
my pen correctly. Miss Munroe has her | work for me. I have not absent one day in 
Bible class every Sunday night. I am going | Janry, neither one day in Febry, but I have 
to Sunday school. Miss Stanton is learning | been absent two days in March for I was 
the children to make ruffi2. A great many | sick.” ° ° ° ; ° 
children is coming to school.” ..... Here} From another: “ Miss Munroe is a very 
follows a description of trees in bloom, fra-| good teacher. Miss Stanton teaches the girls 
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to sew and knit and the boys to make bas- 
kets and mats. Miss Stanton comes around 
to see us in the evening.” 

Another, after giving a delineation of her 
family and her studies in school, adds: “I 
never ‘abcents’ one day this year,” etc. 

A boy writes: “I like to go to school. I 
works with a white lady, and she gives me a 
dollar a month. I am trying to help father 
make garden. I love my teacher. I am 
going to be a carpenter.” 

Another says: ‘I am a little girl about 11 
years of age. My teacher takes great pains 
to teach us. This is a very large school. I 
loves to go to school. We go down to Miss 
Stanton every morning to sew,” etc. 

But full of interest as these quotations are, 
we must close. In the whole twenty-one let- 
ters sent there is not a single blot, not a cor- 
rected or scratched word, and not one inter- 
lineation! Is there a white school in the city 
of Philadelphia that could do as well? We 
question it much, and we here desire to pay a 
tribute of appreciation of the labors of our 
faithful teachers, for of course to these, coupled 
with the tractability and assiduity of the 
pupils, these astonishing results are due. 

And, in thus closing, we take the liberty of 
repeating a question herein asked, “ Will 
Friends suffer these schools to be dropped ?” 
Should they respond in the negative, their 
action must be prompt. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month, 1877. 

PLANTS AND TREES IN FLOWER IN THE 
PARK AT THIS SEASON. 


Isaac Burk thus continues his excellent 
enumeration and description of the blooming 
plants in Fairmount Park. He recommends 
the study of botany as a means of innocent re- 
creation, and assures the beginner who is ap- 
palled by the learned length of the names 
assigned by the scientific, that the difficulty 
from that cause is more apparent than real. 

Podophyllum Peltatum, May-Apple, called 
mandrake, is a native of Spain and Italy, 
and is common all through the Park in the 
open woods. Its common name, mandrake, 
is very improperly applied, as it is in no way 
related, and bears no resemblance to the true 
mandrake (mandragora officinalis). 

The root stock is creeping, and the young 
leaves are shaped like an umbrella, with the 
stem attached in the middle (peltate) like a 
shield. The fertile ones are forking, with a 
large white flower in the fork. In these 
leaves the stem is attached near the inner 
side, and it appears as if the earlier form of 
leaf had been cleft down the middle to make 
a place for the flower. The fruit is a large 
pulpy berry of a sweetish aromatic taste, and 
when perfectly ripe quite palatable. The 
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roots are an active purgative, and in large 
doses emetic, and are highly recommended in 
various diseases, generally in the form of ex- 
tract and in combination with other medi- 
cines. 

Assimina triloba, the North American 
papaw, is a handsome tree, with a smooth 
gray bark and large glossy leaves, looking 
much like a magnolia. Its flowers are pro- 
duced on the naked branches before the leaves 
appear, at first green, but when fully mature, 
of a dull brownish purple, and an inch or 
more in diameter. The fruit is a large fleshy 
berry, containing several large brown seeds. 
The fruit ripens in October, and is eatable. 
There is a natural grove of them by a little 
stream, a little to the north-west of the new 
reservoir in the East Park. 

Amelanchier canadensis, shad bush, June 
berry, or service berry. This is also a hand- 
some little tree, common in the woods along 
the East park, below laurel Hill. It belongs 
to the order Rosaez, and is nearly allied to 
the pear, but the fruit is a small red berry, 
ripening in June, and eatable. The flowers 
are large and white, in long drooping racemes, 
making the tree highly ornamental, and it is 
quite likely the fruit migkt be improved by 
cultivating and selecting the best varieties, as 
they vary considerably. Gray has enumera- 
ted five well marked varieties, and even in 
the variety botryapium, the most common 
form here, the fruit of some trees is far su- 
perior to others. 

Chaerophyllum procumbens, wild chervil, 
has a slender stem (erect early in the season), 
and very minute white flowers. The leaves 
are finely pinnatafid, and it belongs to the 
order Umbellifera, so called from the flowers 
being arranged in the form of an umbel; a 
head in which the flower stems spring froma 
common point like the ribs of an umbrella, 
forming a level or slightly convex head. It 
grows in thickets in the East Park. 

Viola striata, the pale violet, grows in 
abundance between Laurel Hill and the riv- 
er, and may be known by its pale, whitish or 
cream-colored flowers and fringed stipules, or 
leaf-like appendages at the base of the petiole 
or leaf stem. 

Barbarea vulgaris, winter cress, is common 
in the low wet grounds, and has a large clus- 
ter of root leaves which remain green most of 
the winter. They are somewhat lyrate (fid- 
die shaped) and the stem leaves cut, toothed 
or pinnatafid at the base. The flowers are 
yellow, and like most of the order (crucifera) 
it has been used as a cress or salad, but its 
taste is somewhat bitter. It was formerly 
called the herb of St. Barbara, hence the 
name of Burbarea. 

Chelidonium maju3, celandine, swallow 
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wort (chelidon, the swallow), so named from 
flowering about the time the swallows appear, 
is common amongst rubbish and near old gar- 
dens, with bright yellow flowers and pale- 
green leaves, variously pinnated and cut or 
divided. It has a saffron colored acrid juice, 
which was formerly in some repute as a rem- 
edy for warts, tetter, ring-worm, &c. It be- 
longs to the papaverace or poppy tribe, and 
like all the order, the flowers are very fuga- 
ceous (falling early). 

There are at least four species of Cerastium 
in flower on the grass and on the rocks in the 
East Park, viz. : 

Cerastium vulgatum, mouse ear chickweed, 
a small hairy species. 

Cerastium viscosum, large mouse ear chick- 
weed, with longer leaves, and the stems very 
clammy and hairy. 

Cerastium nutans, with erect stems and 
nodding flowers, and Cerastium Arvense— 
field chickweed, with tufted stems and larger 
flowers than the other species ; all have white 
flowers. 

Fagus sylvatica, the common beech, is a 
most beautiful tree at this season of the year, 
with its soft green leaves and delicate tassels 
of staminate or male flowers. These are 
axillary, that is springing from the axil or 
base of the leaf whilst the pistillate or female 
flowers are terminal—at the end of the young 
shoot, and very curious. This tree generally 
grows in woods and wet places, yet when it is 
grown singly on a lawn there are few native 
trees which exceed it in beauty. 

Of the same family and nearly allied to it 
is Ostrya Virginica, iron wood, hop horn- 
beam or lever wood, also a native of low 
damp woods, where it forms a slender tree 
with a rugged bark. It produces its male 
flowers in slender catkins, whilst the fertile 
are in dense clusters, and when fully grown 
resemble hops. 

Taxodium distychum, the bald cypress, of 
which there are some good specimens near the 
fish-pond at Laurel Hill, is in flower, but the 
flowers are out of the reach of common peo- 
ple. This tree has a curious habit in wet 
swampy ground, where it generally grows, of 
throwing up conical protuberances from the 
roots, termed cypress knees, but I believe 
these are not produced in dry ground. They 
frequently reach a height of two or three feet, 
and a diameter of fifteen to twenty inches, 
are hollow from the decay of the inner lay- 
ers of woody fibre, and in the Southern States 
are frequently cut off and used for bee-hives. 
Before the ground around these trees was 
graded and filled up these knees were abund- 
ant, but at that time they were covered up or 
destroyed. There is a peculiarity about the 
leaves of this tree which is very remarkable. 


It is one of the deciduous conifers, that is, a 
cone-bearing tree, which loses its leaves, most 
of the order retaining theirs, as the pines and 
firs. In this tree the leaves are very small 
and delicate and ranged along the opposite 
sides of the slender twigs, in the manner of a 
feather. In the fall these leafy twigs fall off 
with the leaves, in which respect they differ 
from any other tree with which I am acquain- 
ted. 

































From the Christian Union. 
THE INDIANS AT ST. AUGUSTINE. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Between two and three years ago there 
passed by us, on the St. John’s River, a party 
of captured Indians from our western fron- 
tiers. They were the men who had been the 
terror of our settlers, who had done many a 
deed of savage cruelty and blood. They 
were selected and sent to St. Augustine for 
safe keeping simply as being the wildest, the 
most dangerous, the must untamable of the 
tribes. The conscience and Christianity of 
our century did not admit of their being shot 
down like so many captured tigers, and so 
they were sent to the Fort in St. Augustine 
merely to keep them out of mischief. 

They were looked upon in their transit 
with the mingled fear and curiosity with 
which one regards dangerous wild beasts. 
Gloomy, scowling, dressed in wild and sav- 
age habiliments, painted in weird colors, their 
hair adorned with scalp-locks torn from the 
heads of former vietims, they seemed more 
like grim goblins than human beings. Appre- 
hension was entertained that some day they 
might break loose from their confinement and 
carry bloodshed and murder through the 
country. One of the number on the transit 
threw himself from the cars into the palmet- 
tos, and was shot as would be a tiger escaped 
from a menagerie. 

There were two women and one child—a 
little girl eight years old—among them. One 
of these was a woman so distinguished for 
fiend-like fierceness and atrocity that it was 
not deemed safe to leave her on the frontier. 
The other was the young wife of the chief, 
Black Horse. She was, for an Indian, a 
handsome woman, who followed her husband 
in his captivity. When the time came to 
send the men prisoners to Fort Kearney the 
wives were all commanded to leave them; 
but this woman threw her arms around her 
husband and declared that they might kill 
her if they chose but that she would not 
leave him. “ Well,” said the commanding 
officer, ‘‘ take them both to the fort. If they 
can separate them there they may; I can’t.” 
And at the fort the commanding officer in the 
same way gave in, and the woman and child 
came on. 
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Such was the party as they passed on our 
river about two years ago. 

A day or two since we visited them at the 
fort in St. Augustine. We went in company 
with a lady who, with many other ladies of 
St. Augustine, regularly devotes two hours a 
day to the work of instruction among them. 

We found now no savages. A dark-com- 
plexioned orderly, with the high cheek-bones 
and black eyes and hair of the Indian race, 
and dressed in the United States uniform, 
was pacing to and fro on guard as we and the 
lady teacher entered. The bell soon rang for 
school hours, and hurrying from all quarters 
came more dark men in the United States 
uniform, neat, compact, trim, with well- 
brushed boots and nicely-kept clothing, and 
books in their hands. 

As but one of the teachers had arrived on 
the ground, they were for the time all col- 
lected in her room and drawn up in a hollow 
square around the blackboards. Large spell- 
ing-cards adorned one side of the wall, con- 
taining various pictures and object-lessons 
adapted to the earliest stages of learning. 
Here they were around us—the very beings 
that had been the terror of oyr Western set- 
tlements ; and what did they look like? 

The Indian face is naturally a stern and 
hard one, but as they gathered round their 
teacher and returned her morning greeting 
the smiles on those faces made them seem 
even handsome. There were among these 

upils, seated, docile and eager, with books in 
cos men who had been the foremost in bat- 
tle and bloodshed. Now there was plainly 
to be seen among them the eager joy which 
comes from the use of a new set of faculties, | saw displayed over one of the beds a hunting- 
When they read in concert, when they} pouch of dressed deer skin elegantly em- 
mastered perfectly the pronunciation of a|broidered with beads, the gift of a distant 
difficult word, when they gave the right an-| wife ; and in other places elaborate mocca- 
swer to a question, they were evidently de-| sins which had come in thesame way. One old 
lighted. They specially prided themselves in| chief who bears the surname ‘‘ Woman’s 
showing how plainly they could speak the| heart” is especially noted for the strength of 
“th ”—which embarrasses every foreigner in | his family affection. It is said he wears the 
the English tongue—rendering it with an/| little moccasin of one of his children tied 
anxious and careful precision. round his neck, and that he has seemed at 

The lesson proceeded ; reading, spelling,| times to suffer from homesickness. Capt. 
explaining the meaning of each word, and | Pratt said that a short time before, one moon- 
when a meaning was made clear that had | light night, this chief asked permission to go 
been obscure the bright smile on the swart | outside the fort and take a bath, which was 
faces showed the joy of a new idea. Their| granted. From the top of the fort the cap- 
teacher was one of those women with a born | tain watched him returning from his bath ; he 
genius for instruction—one whose very life is | kneeled down on a little elevation and rais- 
in teaching ; and the lesson was full of ani-| ing his hands towards heaven prayed some 
mation. There was not a listless face, not a| time with great fervor. Is there not some- 
wandering eye, in the whole class. thing touching in the thought of this solitary 

After a little the other ladies arrived, and | prayer of the captain to the Great Spirit ? 
portions of the class wheeled out into side} Capt. Pratt has for a long time held a 
apartments, each with its separate teachers. weekly prayer-meeting, to which the Indians 
While the lessons were progressing we visited | have been invited, and they seem gladly to 
with Captain Pratt the barracks where the| attend. We very gladly accepted an invita- 





Indians are lodged. This is a structure more 
than a hundred feet by forty or fifty, covering 
the top of a portion of the old fort. The 
roof was entirely shingled by the Indians, 
and a great part of the inside work done by 
them, under the direction of the builder, who 
found them both docile and competent work- 
men. A double row of rough board bunks 
occupies each side of the building, and the 
eniees snd mattresses were rolled up and 
disposed in each with perfect neatness and 
precision. The barracks were perfectly clean. 
Large stoves in the centre afforded means of 
warming in chilly weather. 

All along we saw traces of Indian skill and 
ingenuity in the distinctive work of the 
tribes. Bows and arrows skillfully made and 
painted, sea beans nicely polished, paper toys 
representing horses, warriors and buffaloes, 
showing a good deal of rude artistic skill and 
spirit in the design and coloring, were dis- 
posed here and there to attract the eye and 
tempt the purse of visitors. Capt. Pratt eaid 
that during the time of their stay not less 
than five thousand dollars had been taken in 
by the whole company from the sale of these 
curiosities to visitors. They are allowed each 
one the free use of the money they earn, and 
they do not spend it foolishly. The most of 
it has been sent back for the use of their 
wives and families. Yes, these fearful beings 
whom we were tempted to look on only as 
noxious wild beasts have the hearts of men. 
They have warm and constant family affec- 
tion. A coatinual correspondence has been 
kept up between them and their families, and 
letters and gifts constantly interchanged. We 
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tion to attend one which was to be held at 
seven o’clock the next evening. It was ina 
little vaulted room which was used as the old 
Spanish Chapel of the fort. There were 
éraces still of the high altar and the places for 
holy water. It was roughly fitted up with board 
seats, and the whole of the Indians were there 
seated together. It was the last meeting in 
which they were to have their interpreter 
with them, as the government has retrenched 
that expense in their keeping. Mr. Fox, who 
has from his youth resided among the In- 
dians, and understands their language and 
feelings and ways of acting perfectly, 1s very 
much beloved by them, and on this account 
the parting meeting was somewhat exceptional 
in character and of such interest that our ac- 
count of it cannot be condensed into one 
article. 





A Warnine To Batuers.—It has long 
been known that it is injudicious for any one 
to go into water to bathe just after eating a 
full meal, but it is not so well known that the 
practice may result in death. This latter fact 
seems to have been demonstrated by the re- 
cent death in a bath in Bristo], England, of a 
boy thirteen years old. He had never had a 
fit, and is believed to have been in perfect 
health. When found in the water the crown 
of his head was just above the surface, and 
he was standing in a stooping position, with 
his face just under the water. At the place 
where he was the water was only three feet 
four inches deep, while the boy’s height was 
four feet nine inches. The temperature of 
the water was 75 degrees. The medical testi- 
mony disclosed the fact that the deceased had 
eaten heartily just before entering the water, 
or at least had not given his food time to di- 
gest. He had vomited a large quantity of 
food, and when found his mouth and throat 
were full. The opision was expressed in the 
medical testimony, and endorsed by the ver- 
dict of the jury, that death resulted from epi- 
lepsy, brought on by the dangerous pratice of 
entering the water immediately after eating a 
meal. 


—_-——+ =o» -—— _ 


A HOME. 


What isahome? A guarded space 
Wherein a few, unfairly blest, 
Shall sit together face to face, 
And bask and purr and be at rest? 


Where cusbioned walls rise up between 
Its inmates and the common air, 

The common pain, and pad and screen 
F:om blows of fate or winds of care? 


Where art may blossom strong and free, °* 
And pleasure furl her silken wing, 

And every luden moment be 
A precious and peculiar thing? 


And past and future, softly veiled 

In hiding mists, shall float and lie, 
Forgotten half, and unass»iled 

By either hope or memory. 


While the luxuriant present weaves 
Her perfumed spells untried, untrue, 
Broiders her garments, heaps her sheaves, 
All for the pleasure of a few ? 


Can it be this—the longed-for thing 
Which wanders on the restless foam, 

Unsheltered beggars, birds on wing, 
Aspire to, dream of, christen “ Home?” 


No. Art may bloom, and peace and bliss; 
Grief may refrain and death forget ; 

But if there be no more than this, 
The soul of home is wanting yet. 


Dim image from far glory caught, 
Fair type of fairer things to be, 
The true home rises in our thought 
As beacon for all men to see. 


Its lamps burn freely in the night ; 
Its fire-glows unchidden shed 

Their cheering and abounding light 
On homeless folk uncomforted. 


Each sweet and sacred thing within 
Gives out a fragrance on the air— - 

A thankful breath sent forth to win 
A little smile from others’ care. 


The few, they bask in closer heat ; 
The many catch the farther ray. 

Life higher seems, the world more sweet, 
And hope and heaven less faraway. 


So the old miracle anew 
. Is wrought on earth and proréd good; 
And crumbs apportioned for a few, 
God-blessed, suffice a multitude. 
—Susan Coolidge, in Independent. 





Sooo 


THE FUTURE STATE OF THE WICKED AND ITS 
DURATION, 


Seek not with mortal sight to pierce the gloom 
Which shrouds the wicked in a future state ; 
Foretell the nature of their righteous doom, 

Nor seek to know how long or short its date. 

In the few years which thou on earth doth spend, 
Use well the time which God to thee has given; 
Known unto Him alone can be the end, 

Make of thy home on earth a present heaven. 
Trust in a father’s love; no gloomy fear 

Nor chilling doubts can then disturb thy mind; 
But thou shalt find His presence with thee near; 
Unto His willin patient hope resigned, 

That what Time’s shadows from our eyes concesl, 
The eternal ages clearly will reveal. 





os 


ASPIRATION, 
BY E. J. LOOMIS. 
Calling from the mystic distance 
Voices low and sweet I bear: 
Night and day with strange persistence 
Call these voices soft and clear, 


Call from hill and shadowy dingle, 
From the river and the sea; 

With all sounds the voices mingle, 
Always do they plead with me, 


anomalies 
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In the mart’s discordant noises, 
Through the strife and din of gain, 

Sing these sweet mysterious voices, 
Sing their pure, unworldly strain. 


When [ hear them, low and sweetly 
Pierce the world’s tumultuous din, 
Other sounds I lose completely, 
And my life seems poor and thin. 


Then my soul is strongly lifted 
Far above earth’s petty jars, 

By some sweeping current drifted 
With the current of the stars. 


O! my voices, come still nearer, 
Take me from the world apart, 
Sing to me your songs yet clearer, 
Make your home within my heart. 
—Christian Union. 





A VALUABLE HOME APPLICATION OF SCIENCE, 


Among the recent investigations discussed 
before the Academy of Natural Sciences is 
one of an immediately beneficial character 
connected with the use of what is called 
“‘ marbleized ” iron ware, for cooking utensils. 
Mr. C. H. Dougherty is reported as having 
made a chemical examination of the enamel 
or glazing of this ware, and upon treating it 
with white wine vinegar and citric acid, 
heated to boiling, and then applying the 
ordinary chemical processes and tests, he 
found in the residuum considerable quantities 
of acetate of lead or sugar of lead, which is 
a poison when taken internally. Vinegar 
and citric acid were used because they most 
frequently enter into the ingredients for cook- 
ing. Citric acid is found largely in oranges 
and several other fruits. A portion of the 
enamel was found to contain twelve per cent. 
of oxide of lead. 

In addressing their attention to examina- 
tions of this description, the members of the 
Academy are doing a work of immediate 
household benefit to their fellow-citizens ; 
and such work can hardly fail to aid in bring- 
ing about the sort of recognition and appreci- 
ation which the Academy deserves and really 
needs. Whilst we are not of those who be- 
lieve that the researches of scientific men 
should always, or mostly, have some immedi- 
ate utilitarian objec‘s in view, we nevertheless 
believe this latter class of objects do not get 
the attention from our scientists they deserve. 
There is a broad field of inquiry always open 
in which valuable results to the public at 
large may be gained at once; and we see no 
reason why science should not be applied to 
that more frequently than itis. Adolterations 
of food, pollutions of the sources of water for 
domestic uses, the use of pcisonous materials 
in dyes, pigments, painvts, etc., as applied to 
household work, fabrics for weaving materials, 
cosmetics and modern articles of various de- 


scriptions, invite examination ; and while we 
recognize the inestimable value of research in 
general physics, natural history, pa! ontology, 
archeology and the abstract sciences, those 
which come more immediately home to the 
living population should have a full share of 
attention.— Public Ledger. 









































Wuar a habit we have of crediting all our 
ills to Providence! We are never willing to 
admit that our own inactivity, folly and self- 
love have wrought out the dire results over 
which we mourn. We only see the ship- 
wreck of our lives; we only, hear the voices 
of the storm; and instead of owning that it 
was our indifferent and unskillful navigation 
that brought our craft upon the rock, we fold 
our hands and ery out blindly, “Strange and 
mysterious are thy ways, O Providence!” It 
is well to have faith and trust. It is well to 
be resigned to trials that cannot be 
avoided; but it is not well to hide our talents 
in anapkin, to take our fill of ease and plea- 
sure and bow down to the gods‘of pride and 
fashion, then shrink back from the conse- 
quences and say that the work is none of ours. 

Some of us really imagine that we are suf- 
fering the will of the Lord, because the flour 
barrel is empty and our coat is out at the el- 
bows, when a little more self-denial, a li(tle 
less folding of the hands to rest, would raise 
us out of the slough of poverty, and set uson 
our feet, crowned with the gift of a goodly 
heritage. We eat rich, unwholesome food, 
keep late hours, transgress all the laws of 
health ; and when we pay the penalty with 
shattered nerves and breken constitutions, we 
wonder why weare not strong and vigorous 
as our neighbor, who has lived moderately all 
his days. 

He who never sacrificed a present to a 
future good, or a personal to a general one, 


can speak of happiness only as the blind do 
of colors. 








ITEMS. 


Governor Rosinson, ot New York, bas vetoed the 
bill allowing women to hold office on school boards. 

BaRRELS made of pasteboard have been intro- 
duced this spring for the packing away of woollens 
and furs. These are seamless, and regarded as 
moth proof. The bead, which fits down snugly, 
is the only available entrance for the moth, and di- 
rections are given to paste a layer of bruwn paper 
over this almost invisible line when the barrel ‘is 
packed, 


On the 11th inst. a remarkable tidal-wave wag 
observed at Gaviota, in San Louis Ob:spo county, 
California. Between 7.10 and 7.30 o’clock the sea 
rose and fe!l twelve feet three times. On the Lith 
inst. a telegram was received at Washington from 
San Francisco, in reference to the tidal-waves on 
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the California coast. At Fort Point, at the entrance 
of San Francisco harbor, the waves were coming in 
during all that day, the maxima being one hour 
apart, and the rise and fall fourteen inches. The 
locality of the earthquake at that time was ua- 
known. A cable telegram, dated London 12th, an- 
nounces that telegrams have been received in 
Liverpool and London stating that the town of 
Iquique,‘in Peru, was destroyed by an earthquake 
on the 10th of May. 


Years distinguished by a maximum of sun spots 
coincide very closely, according to Prof. Fritz, of 
Zurich, with years of extraordinary hail-fall, or 
unusual average height of the great rivers.—Pop. 
Sci. Monthly. 


An effort is being made to convert the fair grounds 
of the Florida Agricultural Society, at Jacksonville, 
into a zoélogical garden, by improving and beaati- 
fying them with lakes and drives, planting choice 
and rare trees and shrubs, and introducing a vari- 
ety of animals and birds, so as to make a perpetual 
museum. Northern residents are subscribing largely 
to the fund. 


OLEOMARGARINE, & compound made to counter- 
feit butter, is now manufactured to such an extent 
in this country that it is beginning to receive the 
attention of the law-makers. A bill is now before 
the Missouri Legislature, and it is thought will pass, 
which prohibits the sale of any compound resem- 
bling butter, unless the same is plainly marked and 
branded with its own proper name. 


Triats have been made in Rome of a solution of 
chloride of calcium as a substitute for water in lay- 
ing dustin streets. The results are said to be highly 
satisfactory. The dampness communicated to the 
road, instead of disappearing quickly, as is the case 
when water alone is used, remains for the whole 
week. The road continués to be damp without 
being muddy, and presents a hard surface, on which 
neither the wind nor the passing of pedestrians or 
horses has any effect.—Pop. Sct. Monthly. 


Pror. Comstock, of Cornell University, proposes 
to organize an aquatic school of natural history, for 
work during the summer along the shores of Lakes 
Erie, Huron and Superior. A steamer is to be char- 


STOCK MARKET. 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 













REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fifth month 14th, 1877. 


| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | _ IN the retail markets, choice grass 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by J. H. 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


tered for the use of the school, and inland excur- 
sions are to be made to the mining regions and 
other points of scientific interest. A strong corps 
of instructors for zodlogy, botany, geology, etc., 
will be engaged and colleetions will be made illus- 
trative of the work done in their various departe 
ments. A portion of the collection will be the pro- 
perty of the students, while the remainder will be 
disposed ef to such local societies, colleges and 
schools as may desire to purehase them in advance 
by taking shares at $10 each. The terms for admis- 
sion to the school are very reasonable, viz., not +o 
exceed $125 for thirty days, and $3.50 for each ad- 
ditional day. This, however, does not include the 
expenses of inland trips; such trips will only be 
made by such pupils as desire to take part in them, 
and will be so arranged as to require the least pos- 
sible expenditure.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 





NOTICES. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Burlington First- 
day School Union will meet at the Mount Meeting 
House, on Seventh-day, the 2d of Sixth month, at 
10 o'clock A.M. 

Serta Ety, 
Wa. Watton, 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will be held on Fourth-day afternoon, Fifth month 
23d, at 3 o’clock. 

The general attendance of our members is very 
desirable. The men’s business meeting will be held 
in the Yearly Meeting Room. 


} Clerks. 


The Cireular Meeting at Radnor, Delaware county, 
Pa., will occur on First-day next, 20th inst., at 3 


P.M. It is desirable that the information should ° 


be spread, and that members of the committee and 
other concerned Friends should be in attendance. 
Cars leave Thirty-second and Market at 1 P. M. 





Social Gathering of Friends and others inthe 
Monthly Meeting Parlor, 1520 Race street, on Sixth- 
day evening, Fifth month 25th. A committee will 
be in attendance to make the acquaintance and in- 
troduce Friends to each other. 


Roberts & Bros., butter is from 45 to 50 cents per ponnd. 


Eggs in farmer’s hands are plenty at 158 





GOId...ccrrreccrsccccremeesssssecerees 1067,@10714 | Delaware avenue. to20 cents. Spring chickens are in de- 
U. 8. 6’s 81 r... AL B@114% | Subject to Market fluctuations. mand at fancy prices. Peas are from 
U.S. 6s 81 ¢ ...... ---11454@1153¢ | Butter, Prints, per. 28@ 30) 30 to 40 cents per half peck, according 
U.S. 5s L0—40 wr..csees: sovsccees 11234@1127, Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 16@ 18 | to quality. Cucumbers 6 to 8 cents each. 
U. 8. 414s "91 r.. ++ 1U814@ 10834 | South Ohio & Ind... “ 17@ 19| Asparagus 206 to 4@ cents per bunch. 
State 6s 3d ser 1104%@112 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 22@ 24| Bermuda Potatoes 50 cents a half peck. 
City 6s new.... 111 “@112% | Eggs—Fresh, per dozZ........ 12@ 14) The markets are well supplied with all 

i +101 @105 Western, @Xtra......000 li@ 12| kinds of early produce. Strawberries 
Lehigh Valley R R 73......... 107144@10734 | Poultry—Chiekens, per lb. 13@ 16| are seen on a few of the stalls. 

6 * “em 6sr 9344@ 9314 Turkeys, per Ib.........00 l6@ 18 cosas ; 

Penna, Railroad ¢ m 6s ¢.....10534@106 Winter Chickens....... 1s@ |, CRANBERRY CuLToRE.—Cranberry cul- 
Amer. Steamship Co's 6s..... 78 @ Spring * aos 30@  35| ture in Cape May county, N. J., is fast 


North Penna. R R 7m 6s.....108 @ 


West Jersey R. R. 7s.... 
Lehigh 6s gold loan..... e-- 8634@ Prime Sheep........ 
Lehigh 6s Railroad............. 9844@100 












Lard, prime,........... » 
Penna. & N. Y, Canal, 7s...... 1072¢@ 10814 Live Calves, prime milch 
105 @ DOP 1D..cevecsscccessectes 


Spring Lambs, per head......4 00@5 00 











becoming an important branch of Ag- 
ricultural industry. Several hundred 
See 6@ 7 | acresarealready under cultivation, and 

414@ 6| Many acres ure in various stages of 
| preparation. ‘| he bogs already bearing 


cepineniee 10@ 113% 






Lehigh Navigation.............. 18 @ 203{ Potatoes, white, per bbi....... 3 50@ 4 25| produce, delicious fruit. | The old bogs, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 33%@ 36 DE cesnasssexenseshe 5 00@ 6 50) further north, near Bricksburg and 
ehigh y } 

Reading Railroad............... 1144@ 123 | Apples, choice, per bbl........ 2 00@ 3 00 | Manchester, are the most profitable in 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 3444@ 35% Peas, per crate........ 2 00@2 25 | the land. 

iladelphia & Erie R 9 @ Jucumbers, per crate. + 7 00G@8 00| Tue missing steamer ‘City o rus- 
Philadelphia & E I 9 ¢ C b t Oo} T t “City of B 
North Penna. R. R.............. 44 @ WHERE, POT DU ..c00e cccvesseces e- 2 00@ 2 30) sels” was spoken Jast week in mid 
United Railroads of N. J.....130. @182%4 | Corn, white,..... €6@ 68 {| ocean, under full sail, she having bro- 
Central Transportation........ 3444@ 35 | Yellow.... +» 65@ 67)| ken her shaft when three days out. 
Amer. Buttonhole 8. M. Co. 194@ Oats...000ereeerereseserserserensossees 48@ 53! When she reaches Queenstown, her 
Cambria Iron. .....-ceeeeseereeeees 50 @ Cheese—N. Y. Fac’y, 15@ 15% | large cargo of beef, for want of ice, 


Nat. Bank of the Nor’n Lib135 @ 


Western, full cream............ 


14@ 1414 | will be a total loss. 
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